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EDITORIAL NOTE 


The present issue contains certain material with- 
held from publication in the special academic 
freedom Bulletin in May. 

The discussion of current economic conditions will 
be continued in November on the basis of informa- 
tion received from chapter officers and other sources. 

Attention is invited to the brief statement by the 
Committee on College and University Teaching, 
also to the item on page 440 dealing with the re- 
striction of employment of foreign students. It is 
hoped that chapters will support protests already 
made against the unintelligent ruling of the De- 
partment of Labor and in favor of a transfer of re- 
sponsibility for dealing with educational matters 
to a more appropriate official authority. 

Special mention may be made also of the tenure 
regulations of Russell Sage College, page 461. 
The influence of the activities of the Committee on 
Academic Freedom and Tenure is continually il- 
lustrated in correspondence with members and ad- 
ministrative officers. 

It is gratifying to the officers of the Association 
to be able to report continued growth. The list 
of elections shows notable accession at Augustana 
College, 14, Boston University, 16, Brooklyn Col- 
lege, 24, University of Buffalo, 11, Butler University, 
13, Dartmouth College, 16, University of Georgia, 
15, University of Iowa, 14, University of Michigan, 
10, and Pennsylvania State College, 18. 
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NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNUAL MEETING 


The Annual Meeting will be held at New Haven, Wednesday and 
Thursday, December 28 and 29, in connection with that of the 
Modern Language Association. The first and second sessions will 
be held Wednesday at 10:00 a.m. and 2:00 p.m., the annual dinner, 
Wednesday at 7:00 p.m., and the third session, Thursday at 9:30 a.m., 
with a possible adjourned session Thursday afternoon. In addition 
to the usual business, the program will include special reports and 
discussions on the work of certain committees, in particular those 
on College and University Teaching and on the Economic Condition 
of the Profession. A more detailed program will be published in the 
November Bulletin. 


CouncIL BuSINESS 


The April meeting was attended by seventeen members, and by 
the chairmen of the Committees on Academic Freedom and Tenure 
and on the Economic Condition of the Profession. The May Bulletin 
has contained a partial account of the meeting. 

Other business transacted included the removal of Harris Teachers 
College, St. Louis, from the eligible list in view of unsatisfactory 
tenure conditions. The American University at Beirut and the 
Constantinople Woman's College were added to the eligible list. 

Announcement was made that the Carnegie Foundation would, 
in accordance with a previous recommendation of the Council, 
contest the ruling of the Internal Revenue Office that contributions 
of institutions on account of members of the Teachers Insurance 
and Annuity Association were taxable as income of the individuals 
concerned. It was voted to approve cooperative representation of 
the Association in making this appeal. 

Professor H. L. Dodge, Field Director of the Committee on 
College and University Teaching, reported informally on visits to 
various chapters. For the Committee on Conditions of Tenure, 
reference was made to recent correspondence with institutions 
seeking information or advice, and the tenure rules adopted by 
Russell Sage College were presented (see p. 461). 

The Council approved the appointment by the President of a 
special committee on Policy and Plans of the Association, 
consisting of the President, the two Vice-Presidents, E. G. 
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Conklin and F. K. Richtmyer, and ex-presidents Henry Crew and 
W. B. Munro. 

The Treasurer reported receipts and expenditures for the first 
quarter of 1932 in substantial agreement with the budget and the 
estimates. There has been a slight decline of membership from 
January to April, but the latter figure, 11,326, is 1,017 larger than 
the corresponding one for 1931. Thirty-three retired members 
have accepted the option of continuance in the list without payment 
of dues, and without receiving the Bulletin. Four retired members 
were transferred to the Honorary List. The Appointment Service 
has shown a great disparity under present abnormal conditions 
between the large number of members registered, 1,789, and the 
relatively small number of vacancies reported. The expense of the 
Service to the Association, while substantial, is largely offset by the 
gain in membership due to the Service. 

Correspondence in regard to Pamphlet 28 of the United States 
Office of Education, entitled ‘‘A Study of the Educational Value of 
Military Instruction in Universities and Colleges,” was referred to 
the Executive Committee with power. The following letter was 
subsequently written to the Commissioner of Education: 


At the recent meeting of the Council of this Association, there was 
some discussion of Pamphlet 28 on the educational value of military 
instruction in universities and colleges. In spite of your candid note 
of transmittal, some apprehension was expressed as to the impression 
the pamphlet might create on the uncritical public of being a really 
adequate and impartial study by the U. S. Office rather than a 
canvass of a highly specialized group of alumni by an investigator 
interested in proving a particular thesis. The question naturally 
arises as to whether this study should not be followed by a more 
comprehensive inquiry as to the educational value of the com- 
pulsory basic course in the judgment of alumni who have not con- 
tinued with the R. O. T. C. 

The object of this note is to inquire whether the U. S. Office of 
Education contemplates making such a study and to express our 
opinion that it will be highly desirable to do so either directly or 
through a disinterested and competent agency. 


To this letter Dr. Cooper replied as follows: 


The monograph on military training published by us is only a 
series of many I hope to bring out. At the present time, however, 
there is no money available for another study. If any money comes 
up for the purpose which you suggest, we shall be glad to undertake 
the work. 
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ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 


Notes from Proceedings of Thirty-Third Conference, North Carolina, 
November, 1931 


The Association has Committees on Classification, A. L. Jones, 
Columbia, Chairman; Membership, C. B. Lipman, California, 
Chairman; Relations with Other Organizations, G. S. Ford, Minne- 
sota, Chairman; Academic and Professional Higher Degrees, A. O. 
Leuschner, California, Chairman; Oriental Universities, C. B. 
Lipman, California, Chairman; and Training of Graduate Students 
for College Teaching, F. Payne, Indiana, Chairman. 

The report of the Committee on Classification includes the follow- 
ing statement: 


An application for inclusion in the approved list is sent to the 
institutions to be considered by the Committee, and these colleges 
are asked to submit data covering their entrance requirements, 
curricula, the training of their faculty, their library and their lab- 
oratory facilities, conditions under which the work is done, informa- 
tion regarding the tenure of the faculty, and a number of other items 
which will be found in the annual Proceedings: all items having 
to do with the effectiveness of the institutions in the training of 
students for the undertaking of graduate work. It may not be known 
to all members of the meeting that the list which this Association 
publishes is the successor to the list originally prepared for the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. This is the 
consequence of their work on such a list some fifteen years ago, and 
that list has been used by institutions who are members of this 
Association with a view to enabling them to determine, to some ex- 
tent, in advance whether the graduate of a given college might 
fairly be expected to be prepared to undertake graduate work, and 
that is the benefit to the Association itself in having such a list. 
That is one of the most important criteria employed by the Com- 
mittee. The question of what an institution says it does, the ques- 
tion of its libraries, its Jaboratories, and all such matters, after all, 
are merely preliminary. 


The “principles and standards” given for accrediting colleges omit 
any reference to conditions of tenure. 


In determining the standing of a college, emphasis should be 
placed upon the character of the curriculum, the efficiency of in- 
struction, the standard for regular degrees, the conservatism in 
granting honorary degrees, the tone of the institution, and its success 
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in stimulating and preparing students to do satisfactory work in 
recognized graduate, professional, or research institutions. 

The committee approves the principle that no college shall be 
placed on the accepted list until it has been inspected and reported 
upon by an agent of the committee. 


The accepted list of colleges and universities approved by the Asso- 
ciation follows. 


The meeting for 1932 will be held at the University of Iowa. 

The Secretary reported that communications had been received by 
the Association from Mr. Robert S. Woodworth, President of the 
Social Science Research Council, supported by others, urging upon 
the Association that arrangement be made for a central depository 
for Doctors’ dissertations from the several universities for con- 
sultation and reference. It was voted that a special committee with 
Dean Trowbridge, Princeton, as chairman, be established to study 
this problem, and report at the next meeting. 

Reports were also received from Dean Payne on Training of 
Graduate Students for College Teaching, from Dean Furniss, Yale, 
on the Master’s Degree in American Universities, and from E. B. 
Stouffer, Kansas, on Residence Requirements for Master’s and 
Doctor’s Degrees. 

Under present conditions it would seem that very definite residence 
requirements are necessary. The Master’s degree, and to a less ex- 
tent the Doctor’s, in American universities is often a commercial or 
purely professional asset rather than a badge of scholarly accomplish- 
ment. 

A proposal from S. P. Duggan that the Association study the 
problem of acceptance of work from Lycées and Gymnasia in Europe 
was referred to the Committee on Classification of Universities and 
Colleges, with a request for a report to be presented at the next 
meeting. 

A paper was presented by W. W. Pierson, North Carolina, on 
Part-Time Teacher-Graduate Student, and the Status of the Re- 
search Assistant as a Part-Time Graduate Student. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS AND FELLOWSHIPS 


United States Office of Education Bulletin, 1931, Number 15, 
contains comprehensive information in regard to grants available 
for scholarships and fellowships in colleges and universities of the 
United States. Four hundred and two institutions replied to the 
request for information. One hundred and ten others reported that 
they had no scholarship funds. The tables are based in general on 
the awards made in 1927-28. These are classified as to numbers, 
tenure, service required, if any, and sex of recipients. The total 
number is 34,013 and the median amount $138.00. 

Service requirement was made in 5419, the largest specific item 
being 904 for teaching. The requirement most commonly made 
is that of good scholarship. Next in frequency stands that of financial 
need. Of the grants, 28,928, or 85%, were for undergraduate study. 
Slightly less than three-fourths, 26,286, were designated for use in 
the general field of arts and sciences or were without limitation 
upon the choice of the field. The special field having the highest 
number of awards was theology with 2001, followed by engineering 
with 958. Of the 5469 scholarships from state funds, 80% were in 
general higher education, 11% in teacher training. Awards to men 
numbered 21,168, to women 8834, with a balance of 4011 where sex 
was not indicated. 

In Part II the tabulations are given by institutions. 

Part III deals with state scholarships, and Part IV with certain 
privately endowed scholarships. A brief bibliography is given of 
publications, listing scholarships and fellowships for advanced study. 


SociAL SCIENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL, RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS 


The Social Science Research Council announced in March the 
award of thirty fellowships and one renewal, aggregating $86,000 
for 1932 and 1933. Applications for awards in 1933 and 1934 must 
be made before December 1, addressed to Mr. Donald Young, 
230 Park Avenue, New York City. The major objective of the 
fellowships is the development of more adequately trained research 
investigators. Fellows ordinarily have a year free from teaching 
and other duties in which to secure further field training or clinical 
experience, to become acquainted with new points of view, schools 
of thought, or experimental work, and in many instances to apply 
the techniques and procedures of related disciplines to their own 
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special fields of activity. They are allowed to carry out their pro- 
grams wherever it may seem most desirable. Fellowships are open 
to men and women of American or Canadian nationality not over 
thirty-five years of age who possess the Ph.D. or its equivalent. 

Forty grants-in-aid were awarded during 1931 and 1932, aggre- 
gating approximately $23,500. These are open to mature scholars 
for work well under way which promises significant results. Grants 
may be used to defray living expenses while in the field, cost of travel, 
clerical or statistical assistance, printing and stationery, photostating, 
and sometimes aid in publication. 

Seventeen fellowships for southern graduate students in the 
social sciences were also awarded, the recipients including fourteen 
men and three women. In considering applications for these fellow- 
ships, emphasis has been placed on interest in or work already done 
on problems of particular significance to the South. There was 
also a special group of grants-in-aid te further research by southern 
scholars. 


AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


The office of the Council, 907 15th Street, Washington, announces 
grants-in-aid of research and research fellowships in the Humanities 
for which applications must be made upon special forms, provided 
by the society, not later than December 15. The purpose of the 
fellowships is to provide opportunities for further training and ex- 
perience in humanistic research to younger scholars of unusual ability 
selected from among those who have demonstrated unmistakable 
aptitude for constructive scholarship. The fellowships are available 
in all fields of the Humanities except the Social Sciences, which latter 
are provided for by the Social Science Research Council. 

The grants-in-aid may be small grants to assist research by scholars 
who are trained in scientific methods in investigation, or larger grants 
for the advancement of knowledge by mature scholars able to devote 
at least six months of uninterrupted work to their investigations. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ADULT EDUCATION 


The Annual Report of the Director for 1932 refers particularly 
to those aspects of the economic emergency susceptible of educational 
treatment. There is reason to believe that the imposing total of the 
activities of adult education organizations and institutions through- 
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out the country has constituted a stability factor of no mean pro- 
portions. 

Most attempts made to provide educational facilities to meet 
the present emergency have been random shots in the dark. If 
American luck holds, a few of them may hit the mark. From them, 
we may glean additions of permanent worth to those facilities now 
available for adults. It should be remembered, also, that misses 
teach their lessons as well as do hits. A record of failures in educa- 
tional performance by unemployed adults, like similar failures during 
the last decade with individuals normally employed, may conceiv- 
ably prove of the utmost importance in guiding future action. 

Later sections of the report deal with occupational education, 
adult education in industry, the Journal of Adult Education, now 
in its fourth year of publication, Negro education, radio, rural adult 
education, and alumni education. 

Originally the Executive Board had contemplated a follow-up 
study of alumni education to be conducted during the year 1931-32. 
The notable increase in the number of universities and colleges 
adopting and operating programs of alumni education led to the 
belief that such a study would be more profitable if postponed for 
another year. It is expected that any study undertaken at that time 
will have the cooperation of the American Alumni Council, which 
participated in the original survey. 

It has been a matter of gratification to note the success of alumni 
experiments at Lawrence College, Vassar College, Lafayette College, 
the University of Michigan, Ohio State University, and the Stevens 
Institute of Technology. All these projects were undertaken with 
the aid of Carnegie Corporation grants recommended by the Asso- 
ciation. In the course of the year the Executive Board has not seen 
fit to change its policy of refraining from recommending the ex- 
penditure of additional funds for alumni education experimentation, 
except in one case—that of the Stevens Institute of Technology. 
The somewhat extraordinary success of the Stevens experiment, 
carried on in cooperation with the Columbia University engineering 
alumni in the summer of 1931, has led to a repetition of the subsidy 
for the summer of 1932, the Carnegie Corporation, on recommenda- 
tion of the Association, supplying $1000. It is confidently expected 
that this experiment for the benefit of engineering alumni will 
have reached a self-supporting stage at the close of the session of 1932. 
Fifty-five engineers were regularly enrolled last summer, and an 
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increase of enrolment to seventy-five or a hundred in the summer to 
come is anticipated. The session of 1931 dealt largely with the field 
of economics in its application to the engineering profession. 

University extension is also discussed. 

The Carnegie Corporation has made a grant of $150,000 for the 
general maintenance of the Association for the five-year period 
beginning October 1, 1931. Reference is made to the Council of 
the World Association for Adult Education, August, 1931, in Vienna. 

If the country manages to turn the economic corner by the fall 
of 1932, it should be the function of the Association to develop to the 
fullest extent possible its program of studies, researches, experiments, 
and demonstrations. It is to be hoped that eventually the adult 
education experimental fund can prove in fact to be an experimental 
fund, and that its resources may not be tapped for purposes of general 
support of operating organizations. The far-reaching importance 
of such studies as the Association may find it possible to sponsor and 
initiate will be manifest in the days of reconstruction that lie ahead. 


CARNEGIE FOUNDATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF TEACHING 
Notes from Twenty-Sixth Annual Report 


The income of the Foundation, including reserve funds, has 
amounted to $1,587,467. The book value of its investments is 
above $31,000,000. 

Dr. H. S. Pritchett relinquished the presidency of the Foundation 
August 1, 1930, and the present report is signed by his successor, 
Dr. Henry Suzzallo. 

Three actions affecting the administration of retiring allowances 
are noted: 


(1) A professor while in receipt of a retiring allowance may 
teach a part of each year “provided the work at no time exceeds 
something less than half of a full-time load and that the remuneration 
is also something less than half of the full salary.” 

(2) A list of 3190 persons having expectations of benefits under 
the rules of 1929 has been approved as a closed list, and copies of the 
list have been sent to the trustees of the Foundation and presidents 
of institutions. No names have been added since June 7, 1930. 

(3) “Asa general policy, retiring allowances shall be begun only 
as of a date subsequent to the date of the institution’s application,”’ 
but this applies only to allowances on the basis of age. No appli- 
cations for retiring allowances from institutions not associated with 
the Foundation have been granted during the year. 
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During the year ending June 30, 1931, 105 allowances and pensions 
became operative, including those to 39 widows. The number of 
allowances and pensions in force June 30, 1931, was 959, the average 
amount being $1655.22. The number was 41 larger than the previous 
year. The total expenditure in retiring allowances and pensions 
up to the end of the year was nearly $22,000,000. 

‘Many of the services which the Foundation undertook as part 
of its general program are now concluded with that degree of success 
permitted to human institutions.... During the last twenty-five 
years, the economic status of the teacher has been vastly improved. 
Increased salaries attest the fact. The teacher and his family are 
now much better protected against the hazards of personal dis- 
ability, old age, and death. The academic institutions themselves 
are on a much better financial footing, many of them enjoying 
resources undreamed of at the beginning of the century.... 

“The significant work of the Division of Educational Enquiry 
of the Foundation, once a service secondary to that of improving 
the economic status of the college and university teacher, now be- 
comes, by reason of the completion of established programs and the 
insistent present need of new types of intellectual enquiry and assis- 
tance, the dominant and all-pervasive function of the Foundation.” 

Part III, Educational Enquiry, deals mainly with the study of 
the relations of secondary and higher education in the state of 
Pennsylvania, directed by William S. Learned, with ‘‘Cooperation 
for the Improvement of Legal Education,’’ by Alfred Z. Reed, 
and ‘‘The Study of American College Athletics,’ by Howard J. 
Savage. 

“The two years since the transmission, on April 17, 1929, to co- 
operating colleges and universities of the results of the enquiry’s 
visits brought forth vigorous and intense discussion of our college 
athletics. Some of this discussion was roused by the enquiry, al- 
though perhaps a greater proportion is referable to a general un- 
easiness over the situation of sport in the colleges. Materials ex- 
amined during this period seem to justify four general observations: 

“1. During the past two years, there has been renewed appre- 
ciation of the obvious fact that responsibility for the conduct and 
values of college sport at individual institutions rests primarily upon 
the already heavily burdened shoulders of the president, and then 
upon the faculty and the officers of the athletic department. Ap- 
parently, there has been a decrease in disposition to regard problems 
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as solved or improvements as effectuated merely by announcing 
a new policy or modifying an old procedure. P 

“2. At numbers of institutions attempts are clearly being made 
to lessen and ultimately to eliminate certain abuses, such as re- 
cruiting and subsidizing, which have their roots in the prevalent 
commercialization of American college sport. On the other hand, 
there is reason to believe that at other institutions these abuses 
are practised more actively, even though less obviously, than they 
were three years ago. In such cases, those in authority have perhaps 
not fully counted the cost in terms of decreased esteem by a sub- 
stantial part of the general public, not to mention the actual severance 
of athletic relations by respected institutions. 

“3. The line of demarcation between, on the one hand, colleges 
and universities whose athletics are conducted upon a basis of good 
sportsmanship and in a right relation to the announced purposes 
of the institution, and, on the other, those universities and colleges 
where they are not, is sharpening year by year. 

“4. It is becoming increasingly clear that the person whose inter- 
ests are most important in college sport is not the alumnus, the 
faculty member, the coach, the newspaper writer, or the townsman, 
but the undergraduate. 

“These conclusions, which are amply justified by evidence in hand, 
are not to be taken as representing the abolition overnight of all the 
abuses that have grown up in college athletics during the past half 
century. They do, however, represent a considerable change of 
attitude on the part of those charged with the responsibilities of 
American higher education. At only a few institutions have changes 
been precipitate. In the main, the changes wrought are referable 
to two developments: first, a growing conviction that athletics 
have been permitted to usurp the principal attention of many 
colleges; and, secondly, a desire among both administrative officers 
and undergraduates to bring sport once more to its appropriate 
place in college life.” 

Among the aspects of college athletics discussed, four are selected 
for special consideration: ‘‘Football as a Commercial Venture,” 
“The Athletic Rights of Alumni,” ‘Recruiting and Subsidizing,”’ 
and ‘‘Undergraduates and College Sport.’’ ‘‘The only valid right 
an alumnus has respecting college athletics is the right to do his 
share in seeing that the undergraduate of today receives more 
benefit from the university’s athletics and its physical education 
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program than he himself received when he was in college. Un- 
desirable alumni activity in athletics calls for the re-education 
of these men to an understanding of the purposes of the college, its 
relation to the undergraduate, and, in the broadest sense, the educa- 
tional bearings of intramural sport.” 

Notable plans for reorganizing university athletics are outlined 
for Columbia, Minnesota, New York, Pennsylvania, and Syracuse. 
The University of Oregon was added to the list of institutions asso- 
ciated with the Foundation on November 7, 1930. 


ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY TEACHERS 


The Universities Review for April includes among other articles 
a paper by F. A. Cavenagh, ‘““‘What Is Wrong with the Modern 
Universities?’ in connection with previous discussion of the same 
subject by E. R. Dodds (Bulletin, March, 1932, p. 206). R. C. 
McLean in a paper on “University Uniformity’’ contrasts the 
English provincial universities with Oxford and Cambridge. In 
his presidential address, Professor Tattersall of Cardiff stresses 
the importance of broad and liberal cultural education for the 
students in the provincial universities. 


MEETINGS OF EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


November 3-4, Association of Urban Universities at St. Louis. 

November 10-12, Association of American Universities at Iowa 
City. 

November 14-16, Association of Land Grant Colleges at Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

November 17-18, National Association of State Universities at 
Washington, D. C. 

November 25-26, Middle States Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools at Atlantic City. 

November 28 to December 2, Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools at New Orleans. 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM IN EUROPE 


The February Bulletin contained a statement in regard to Academic 
Freedom in Italy. This has been followed by letters in Science for 
April 15, May 6, May 20, and May 27, dealing with Academic 
Freedom in Spain concerning recent action of the Republican Govern- 
ment in restricting teaching by members of the Jesuit Order. 
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A recent article in the Central European Observer for June 24 
describes an interesting situation in the faculty of theology of the 
Charles University of Prague, where Professor Sanda of the faculty 
of theology has been dismissed by the Church from his post as 
professor of the theological faculty (Roman Catholic), and threatened 
with excommunication should he attempt to continue to lecture at 
the faculty. The Academic Senate of the university has issued a 
statement reading in part: 


“A professor of the Catholic theological faculty is subordinate in 
spiritual matters to the Catholic Church, in matters juridical to the 
State. As a university professor he enjoys the academic liberties 
that are guaranteed by the Constitution. Canonical measures do 
not affect his position as university professor... .”’ 


On the political side of the matter the Academic Senate states 
that theological faculties are institutions serving the purpose of 
training up a Catholic clergy. This object could not be attained 
if a number of professors were refused the canonical mission. In 
such a case the State would be maintaining a training college that 
was not serving its intended purpose. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY TEACHING 


The latest figures from the United States Office of Education are: 
Four-year universities and colleges 677, of which 116 are tax sup- 
ported. Of 312 junior colleges, 110 are a part of city public school 
systems, 29 are independent, but tax supported; 173 are private. 
Independent professional schools of law, medicine, theology, etc., 
number 167, all but four under private control. Teachers colleges 
are not included in the preceding figures. Of 157 four-year teachers 
colleges which grant degrees, only 10 are under private control. 
There are also 120 normal schools granting certificates, but not 
degrees. 


RESTRICTION OF EMPLOYMENT OF FOREIGN STUDENTS 


The October Bulletin of the Institute of International Education 
contains an editorial on a recent regulation of the United States 
Department of Labor prohibiting foreign students from accepting 
employment of any nature, accompanied by a request that college 
officials report violations, which may lead to arrest and deportation. 
The editorial continues: 
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“Tt is not likely that the Department of Labor will desire to under- 
take the difficult administrative job of requiring upon admission a 
$500 bond from each of the 10,000 foreign students who frequent 
our institutions of higher education, and returning the bond upon 
their departure. Nor is it likely that a foreign student, because he 
may give a few lessons in his own language to an American fellow- 
student for compensation, will therefore be deported. The De- 
partment of Labor has unquestionably tried to enforce the immigra- 
tion regulations reasonably, but its agents at Ellis Island are pri- 
marily interested in the immigrant, not the student nor the teacher, 
with whose educational relationships they are comparatively un- 
familiar. Not only have foreign students with non-quota visas 
supplied by our consuls and with matriculation certificates from 
American universities been detained at Ellis Island, but even foreign 
professors engaged to teach in one of our institutions of higher 
education have also had unhappy experiences there. 

“The fundamental issue at stake is whether the cultural relations 
of the United States with foreign countries should be to such an 
extent under the control and administration of a department of the 
government which, almost of necessity, looks upon the matter 
primarily as one of employment. This is not true of other countries 
which have as great a problem of unemployment as ourselves, but 
which are provided with ministries of education. Without such a 
department our government should at least see to it that regulations 
which deeply concern our international educational relations shall 
have the imprimatur of the Office of Education so that they may 
not cause sometimes resentment, more often amazement, in foreign 
educational circles.” 
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EDUCATIONAL DISCUSSION 


COMPENSATIONS OF THE DEPRESSION 


...Some of the compensations mentioned below were suggested 
by members of the executive committee of the Association! and some 
others by member college presidents who have written in from differ- 
ent sections of the country. 

(1) There is a distinctly greater intellectual interest being shown 
by students with less attention to the sideshows on the college campus. 

(2) Colleges generally, and especially those which are located 
in or near large centers of population, are having a larger enrolment 
of day students than heretofore. In not a few cases colleges from 
whose immediate field a good many students have usually gone to 
other institutions, particularly in the East, are also having an in- 
creased enrolment. 

(3) There is a tendency on the part of many colleges—because 
of and under the excuse of present conditions—to cut out a good 
many of the frills and to reduce their curriculum offerings to the 
more necessary and more cultural subjects. Colleges are discovering 
that they can proceed with their educational program without loss 
of effectiveness and indeed frequently with great gain, with fewer 
departments, fewer courses, fewer small classes, and less expenditure 
for administration. In the effort to concentrate work upon the 
educational program the increased intellectual interest of the students 
is being capitalized and students are profiting accordingly as they 
are thrown more upon their own initiative and are allowed to de- 
velop their own resourcefulness. All colleges are watching their 
expenditures more closely than usual and are finding that it is quite 
possible to cut down their budgets to a considerable extent without 
loss of educational effectiveness. 

(4) Colleges depending largely upon tuition for their resources 
find themselves in better relative condition financially than those 
colleges whose income has usually been drawn very largely from 
invested funds. 

(5) While some colleges are reporting reductions in the number 
of the staff the result may eventually mean better salaries for those 
who remain connected with the institution. 

(6) An increase in the number of applicants for admission for 
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next year, as compared with the situation at this time a year ago, 
is reported from numerous sections of the country. 

(7) A greater proportion of the students both in college and 
applying for admission for next year indicate the need of financial 
assistance, all of which points in the direction of greater appreciation 
of the services which the colleges render. 

(8) Extraordinary efforts are being exerted by alumni groups, 
students, faculties, and others to provide funds for students who are 
in dire straits because of the economic situation. The time is oppor- 
tune for appeals for scholarship and loan aid for worthy students. 

(9) There is an unexpected optimism on the part of college 
administrators and their friends. They have not lost faith in their 
institutions or in their work. The following sample comment illus- 
trates the stuff of which college presidents are made: ‘The economic 
conditions in our state are extremely bad. We have had in suc- 
cession in the last four years a most destructive flood, a great 
drought, bank failures, and the depression. This leaves the pur- 
chasing power in our state very low. The college itself, however, 
is getting along quite well.” 


Rospert L. Ketry, School and Society, vol. xxxv, no. 905 


THE BatTLe or 1932 


The twelve months of 1932 will be the most critical period that 
higher education has faced since the war. Private institutions will 
feel the pressure of decreased dividends from endowments and, in 
many cases, disastrous stringencies of revenues from students’ 
fees. State-supported institutions have been pinched by legislative 
budgets appropriated in 1931; but many may be bruised in 1933. 
They have been riding without serious challenge for fifteen years, 
but when the legislators assemble in 1933 a bitter fight will be 
waged against any increase in the taxes over those of the present 
biennium. The psychology of the public—wage-earners, property 
holders, and corporations—is set solidly toward retrenchment. 
The public believes that state enterprises should be subjected to the 
same cuts in salaries, activities, and facilities for work that it has 
already had to bear. This was evident in legislatures in the early 
stages of the depression, in the first half of 1931, and the feeling will 
be deeper and more violent in the summer of 1932, as the depression 
grows more galling because of its persistence. 
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Higher education is not so fortunately situated as industry. When 

depression comes in business, management can cut its output to 
meet the demand. The automobile manufacturers turn out fifty 
thousand cars a month instead of the one hundred fifty thousand 
produced in a buoyant market. As they reduce output, they corre- 
spondingly reduce expenses. And they can still hope, if they are 
clever, to make a profit. Higher education, however, cannot de- 
crease its output.... 
, .The American people believe in education. It is their religion, 
and feeling its value as they do they will support it if they understand 
its needs. Just now they are worried about personal income and 
taxes, and their dislike of taxes, in the abstract, may easily lead them 
to hurt the thing they love. Not that taxes are relatively so high 
in the concrete. Other things less essential than education are still 
being bought even in these pinching times... . 

The moral is evident. Higher education must in 1932, and should 
in every year, make its needs and purposes familiar to its public, 
not because the salaries of professors are in jeopardy, but because the 
training of the million young people now in colleges, universities, 
and professional schools is at stake. When the public sends its 
children to school, it has such deep regard for their welfare that it 
will demand from the state facilities amply adequate for their proper 
education. 

In this situation, the state-supported institutions clearly have a 
responsibility placed squarely upon their shoulders. A program of 
public relations is absolutely essential if the welfare of normal boys 
and girls in college is to be protected. Such a program has many 
elements and among them the following are important: 

In the first place, administrators, trustees, and faculty members 
must cultivate within themselves a vigorous attitude of reasonable 
optimism. When the nation feels the pinch of economic depression, 
university officers are normally and naturally infected with the 
current pessimism, and they are intelligent in this recognition of 
conditions. But if their feelings lead them to cover up and turn 
their backs to the storm in the hope of weathering it, they are not 
fair to their students. The youths on the campus in 1933 are just 
as valuable to society as the students were in 1929. Some one has 
to look after their interests and inform the public about their needs. 
Once the public knows, it will see that they are properly educated. 
This basis for optimism is substantial, and the officers of an in- 
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stitution can count upon it if, while recognizing their difficulties, 
they press a vigorous attack in the approaching battle. 

In the second place, however, the institutions will be embarrassed 
if they cannot present a clean bill of health when charges of waste 
are made against them by the advocates of retrenchment. The 
year 1932 is a critical time in which to study the activities of each 
institution to see that its program is thoroughly efficient... . 

And finally, in this incomplete survey, it is necessary that all public 
institutions of higher education in a state unite on a common front 
to fight the common battle for the children of the public. Individual 
institutions may press their special cases without regard to others, 
but the policy is short-sighted. The battle of 1933 will not be 
against one institution; it will be waged against all of them. And 
this calls for united action. If one loses all will lose, and if all win 
none will lose. Just as the battle for free elementary education was 
successfully fought in the middle years of the nineteenth century, 
and the high school won its battle at the close of the century, so now 
the college and the university must fight to win its battle in the 
thirties of the twentieth century. It is better to recognize in advance 
the violence of the storm and fight it in order to maintain and improve 
position than to run before the tempest and lose the fight. 

W. W. CHartTers, Editor, 
The Journal of Higher Education, vol. iii, no. 1 
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REVIEWS 
COURSES ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS IN AMERICAN COLLEGES 


Courses on International Affairs in American Colleges, by Farrell 
Symons; World Peace Foundation, 1931, pp. 353. 

This survey of undergraduate instruction had as its object the 
throwing of light ‘‘on the extent to which courses bearing on inter- 
national affairs are being offered, and of furnishing some sort of basis 
for estimating the significance of the réle they play in the colleges 
of the United States at the present time.’’ The data presented were 
drawn for the most part from catalogs issued by the colleges. The 
courses were selected with ‘no rigid preconceptions as to what 
subjects of academic instruction might be covered by the designation 
‘international affairs’... and an attempt was made to include 
every course that appears to have any real bearing on the subject.”’ 
The courses offered in four hundred and sixty-five accredited higher 
institutions are listed and classified. The author very wisely selected 
his material to show not only the ‘relative frequency of courses 
offered on each generally recognized subject of instruction in inter- 
national affairs, but also... the degree in which the more general 
courses in the departments of Geography, Commerce, Economics, 
History, Political Science, and Sociology give consideration to the 
international aspects of their subjects.’ The emphasis which is now 
being placed upon the international aspects of these older fields is at 
least as important as the development of new courses dealing spe- 
cifically with international relations. 

The survey is admittedly purely quantitative in character. This 
pioneering work, however, the author hopes may lead to further 
studies of the ‘‘depth, quality, and methodology of the instruction 
in this field.’’ The material is classified and tabulated under four 
headings: (1) Description of Courses on International Affairs 
Arranged Alphabetically by Colleges; (2) Comparative Analysis 
by Colleges and Classifications; (3) Classification of Courses by 
Subjects; and (4) Status of Collections of Principal Documenta- 
tion. In connection with the fourth division, it is surprising to note 
that, important as is the use of primary documentation in the study 
of international affairs, less than a dozen colleges in America have 
complete collections of the publications of the League of Nations, 
the International Labor Office, and the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice. 
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As Dr. Shotwell indicates in his introduction to the volume, one 
of the chief values of this survey is the testimony it bears ‘‘to one 
of the most significant changes in national interest and outlook 
to be found, not only in the history of the United States, but in that 
of any nation at any time.” It is profoundly significant, in view of 
the situation before the war, that, in 1930-31, the colleges of America 
should be offering more than thirty-seven hundred semester courses 
dealing with some form of international affairs. This means that a 
total of about 200,000 classroom hours during the academic year 
are being devoted to this subject. A survey of the increased offerings 
in the post-graduate faculties would certainly reveal equally sig- 
nificant results. 

An analysis of these courses shows that this striking educational 
movement has been evolutionary rather than revolutionary in 
character. The departments dealing with what were once con- 
sidered almost purely domestic and national interests have recog- 
nized the fact that ‘‘purely’’ national problems are growing fewer 
and fewer and of less and less significance while international prob- 
lems are multiplying apace and are of profound significance for the 
well-being of the entire nation. The extent to which the old es- 
tablished departments, especially those in the field of the social 
sciences, have projected themselves into the international field 
reveals the evolutionary character of this new emphasis in under- 
graduate instruction. ‘‘Sound instruction in international relations 
must always rest upon sound knowledge of the national elements 
of the problem.’’ This enlargement of the perspective of the general 
courses in the departments of Geography, History, Commerce, 
Political Science, Economics, etc., makes sound instruction more 
likely than had the new trend taken chiefly the form of creating new 
courses in the international field. 

The author has achieved his aim of furnishing a reliable reference 
book for teachers and students. He has also revealed the seriousness 
with which the undergraduate college in America is giving itself to 
the task of educating the future leaders of America to the reality 
of our destroyed isolation and to the implications of an interde- 
pendent world. 

HEBER HARPER 
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JOURNAL OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


The April issue contains an article by Professor W. A. Ashbrook, 
“A Perennial Problem,” in which he has undertaken to bring the 
report of a former committee of this Association on the Relations 
of Faculties and Governing Boards up to date by a questionnaire, 
as a doctor’s thesis at Ohio State University. 

In an article on ‘Sabbatical Leave,’’ H. G. Bennett and Schiller 
Scroggs report on replies to a questionnaire addressed to presidents 
of all publicly supported universities, colleges, technological schools, 
and teachers colleges listed in the Educational Directory for 1930 to 
ascertain the status of sabbatical leave in publicly controlled insti- 
tutions of higher learning. Replies were received from 268 institutions 
and are briefly analyzed. 

The Journal comments editorially on United States Office of 
Education Bulletin 28 as follows: 

The replies received were overwhelmingly in favor of military 
training, which on the face of it seems to be conclusive evidence that 
students are in favor of military training. There is, however, a 
catch in this conclusion. The students quizzed had taken four 
years of military training instead of the compulsory two years. 
This means that these more than sixteen hundred students chose 
two extra years of military training on their own initiative. The 
Research Organization for Military Education is not justified in the 
wide publicity they are giving this investigation until they have also 
studied and included the opinions of students who took but two years 
under compulsion (see also page 430). 

In the May issue of the Journal mention may be made of an article 
by Julian Park of the University of Buffalo, ‘“The Philosophy of 
Curriculum Making,” reviewing the history of the past decade in 
that institution. E. A. Meras gives ‘‘A Program for the Develop- 
ment of the Teaching of International-Mindedness in Higher Educa- 
tion.”” Requirements for graduation in 237 institutions are tabulated 
by semester hours. There is a brief account of planned consolidation 
of higher institutions in Oregon, and a review of J. E. Kirkpatrick’s 
“Academic Organization and Control.” 

The June number of The Journal contains an analytical review of 
undergraduate student reports from seventeen institutions during 
the decade 1922 to 1931 and a discussion of the North Central As- 
sociation restriction on the size of classes and teaching load by G. F. 
Zook and J. L. Hancock, of Crane Junior College. W. J. McCallis- 
ter’s “Growth of Freedom in Education’’ is reviewed by H. H. Horne. 
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ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 


The May Bulletin announces a special issue in October devoted 
to the general question “How Can the Colleges Be Financed?” 
It is proposed to present many points of view from highly qualified 
specialists. Certain compensations of the depression are enumerated, 
including the statement that, while some colleges are reporting 
reductions in the number of the staff, the result may eventually 
mean better salaries for those who remain connected with the insti- 
tutions. 

A greater proportion of the students indicate the need of financial 
assistance, which points in the direction of greater appreciation 
of the services which the colleges render. An article on ‘Progress 
in the Comprehensive Examination Study,’’ by Professor E. S. 
Jones of the University of Buffalo, lists the following questions as 
engaging the particular attention of the study under his d'rection: 

1. To what extent is ‘‘external examining”’ justified, and in what 
systems? 

2. What should be the extent of ground covered in a compre- 
hensive examination? This raises the question of the divisional 
examination versus the departmental examination. 

3. What should be the extent and the type of preparation of 
the student in special consideration of the examination? The merits 
of special reviews, book lists, seminars, and individual conferences 
probably depend on the intelligence of the students as well as the 
objectives of the faculties concerned. 

4. What modifications of standard types of curricula should 
be involved in a comprehensive examining program? 

5. To what extent is the system, proposed, or in operation, 
designed to stimulate superior ability as well as to insure a ‘‘pass”’ 
level of accomplishment? 

6. What are the merits and disadvantages or limitations of various 
types of examining? Oral as compared with written examinations, 
objective short-form tests as compared with essay questions, etc. 

7. What can be done to make final examining a more natural, 
wholesome, and less terrifying experience? In addition to the 
method of preparation, there is the possibility of the more real and 
natural situation, greater time for answers, avoiding memorized 
repetitions of textbooks and lectures, etc. 

8. What adjustments can be made by the small college with 
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limited resources, or by the state universities, which may be interested 
in the comprehensive examining program? 

The Committee on Friendly Relations with Foreign Students 
publishes an appeal to college and university authorities and to 
representatives of governments to deny admission to all foreign 
students who are not financially equipped to maintain themselves 
during their period of study in this country in view of the extreme 
difficulty of self-support in spare time. 

President H. M. Wriston, of Lawrence College, Chairman of the 
Commission on Faculty and Student Scholarship, contributes an 
article on the use of the college library by members of the faculty. 

President Katharine Blunt of Connecticut College for Women writes: 

“Very valuable, aside from class work and private conferences, 
is the joint student-faculty committee which colleges are using more 
and more. We at Connecticut have two such committees. One, 
the older and so far the more effective, is known as the Student 
Organizations Committee. With the dean of students as chairman, 
it is made up of several faculty members appointed by the faculty, 
and at least two students including the president and vice-president 
of Student Government. The president of the college is a member. 
All legislation on extra-curricular activities is discussed here and some 
of it originates here. New clubs apply to this committee for their 
charters, the non-academic calendar is settled, the students’ blanket 
tax is distributed to the different organizations, and potentially diffi- 
cult questions like night hours for return to dormitories, and places 
for smoking, are determined here, usually on the recommendation of 
Student Government. The student members of the committee 
are very influential and their opinions most respectfully received. 
Discussion is always both frank and friendly. In my two and one- 
half years at the college, I do not remember a single time when there 
has been a clear-cut disagreement with faculty on one side and 
students on the other. The committee is a really effective piece of 
machinery for development of friendly relations between students 
and faculty and for the smooth running of the college.” 

Mr. Palmer, of the headquarters office, continues the study 
of small colleges by a statistical analysis of salaries of presidents 
of 100 institutions. The median salary for the group is $5800, the 
range, $2500 to $12,500. 

In an article on ‘‘Provisions for the Improvement of Teaching,” 
Dean Stevenson, of Westminster College, concludes: 
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“The possibilities for the promotion of the professional growth of 
faculty members in the small college are great, but the encourage- 
ment on the part of the administration of these colleges does not 
appear to be very virile.”’ 


LEADERS IN EDUCATION 


Leaders in Education. A Biographical Directory, edited by J. McKeen 
Cattell; The Science Press, 1932, $10.00. ~ 


This monumental volume of more than 1000 pages contains 
biographical sketches of more than 11,000 persons in North America 
who have been selected as having done most to advance education 
whether by teaching, administration, publication, or research. The 
editor was especially anxious to obtain the records of those who had 
done exceptional work as teachers, but found this difficult. The 
objective character of the sketches corresponds with that already 
familiar in successive editions of ‘“American Men of Science.’ The 
book will evidently be of the greatest value for reference purposes. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Academic Organization and Control, by J. E. Kirkpatrick; Antioch 
Press, 1931; 246 pp., $3.00. 

The American Oxonian, A. C. Valentine, Editor; Association of 
Rhodes Scholars, 1931. 

Character Education, Tenth Yearbook; Department of Super- 
intendence, National Education Association of the United States, 
Washington, D. C., 1932; 535 pp., $2.00. 

The College Library, by William M. Randall; University of 


‘Chicago Press, 1932; 165 pp., $2.50. 


The College and Society, by Ernest H. Wilkins; The Century 
Company, 1932. 

Conference on Examinations, by Paul Monroe; Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1931. 

The Inauguration of David Allan Robertson as President of 
Goucher College; Thomsen-Ellis Company, 1932; 122 pp. 

The Liberal Arts College, by Floyd W. Reeves, and others; Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1932; 679 pp., $4.50. 

The Personnel Bibliographical Index, by W. H. Cowley; Bureau 
of Educational Research, Ohio State University, 1932; 418 pp., 
$4.00. 
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La Révision des Manuels Scolaires, Institut International de Co- 
opération Intellectuelle, 1932; 224 pp. 

The Teacher’s Many Parts, by Sir John Adams; Ivan Beach, Jr., 
1932; 346 pp., $3.00. 

World Disarmament: Its Problems and Prospects; World Peace 
Foundation, Boston, Mass., 1932; 370 pp., $2.50 ($1.00 during 
Disarmament Conference). 

Record of Current Educational Publications, January-March, 
1932; Department of the Interior, Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C.; $.10. 

Historical Scholarship in America—Needs and Opportunities; 
Report by the Committee of the American Historical Association 
on the Plan of Research; Ray Long and Richard R. Smith, Inc., 
1932. 
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COMMITTEE REPORTS 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY TEACHING 


The Committee on College and University Teaching, working under 
the Carnegie grant announced at the 1931 annual meeting, will hold 
a two-day session in Chicago, October 22 and 23, at which time 
the progress made thus far during the survey will be discussed 
and a report formulated for presentation to the membership at 
the annual meeting in December. Professor Fernandus Payne, 
Indiana, Secretary, will report on his investigations of available 
literature concerning the subject; Professor Homer L. Dodge, 
Oklahoma, Field Director, will present a report of the work of the 
Field Director and related work of members of the Committee, and 
Professor W. B. Munro, California Institute of Technology, Chair- 
man, will discuss the matter of the final report from the Committee. 

During the spring the Field Director spent a total of thirteen 
weeks visiting colleges and universities, principally those at which 
there are chapters of the Association. He attempted to visit as many 
different types of institutions as possible, including endowed and 
state universities, endowed colleges, and tax-supported urban colleges 
and universities. Small and large institutions were visited in each 
class. In all, forty-four institutions were visited at which thirty-one 
chapter meetings were held, several of these being joint meetings of 
neighboring institutions. 

Professor Dodge reports that he received the heartiest cooperation, 
and that his work was facilitated by the preparations which had 
been made by chapter officers and members of local committees 
appointed to cooperate in the survey and by the assistance which 
they gave in arranging conferences with members of the faculty 
and administrative staffs. 

The Field Director's visits were confined to the East and Middle 
West and a few institutions in the South. Several members of the 
Committee also made chapter visits. Professor Bondurant visited 
four institutions in the South. Professors Munro, Judd, and Craig 
conducted a joint meeting at Pasadena at which one hundred and 
twenty representatives of eight institutions took part. A similar 
meeting was held at San Francisco. Professor Payne visited two 
institutions and Miss McHale a number of colleges in the Rocky 
Mountain area in connection with a trip as director of the American 
Association of University Women. 
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The information collected through these personal visits has been 
supplemented by a number of reports from chapters and letters from 
individual members. These were in response to a circular letter 
sent in April to the officers of all chapters and to one member of the 
Association in each institution where there is no chapter organiza- 
tion. All of this material has been assembled during the summer by 
Professor Dodge and a report will be made to the Committee in 
advance of the October meeting. In this way there will be pre- 
sented to the Committee a summary of the views of the members 
of the Association regarding the various questions to be covered in 
the study. Over ten per cent of the membership has been reached 
through the chapter meetings and many more are represented 
through the other reports which have been made. 

In addition to visiting chapters the Field Director has attended 
meetings of the Association of American Colleges where he spoke 
informally regarding the survey. He also attended sessions of 
the Summer School for Teachers of English at Ohio State University 
conducted by the Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education 
and spent the week of September 12-17 at the Conference on Re- 
search in Higher Education at the University of Minnesota. 

On invitation from Professor W. W. Charters, Editor of The 
Journal of Higher Education, the Chairman of the Committee and 
the Field Director have assumed the responsibility for the December 
number of The Journal of Higher Education. Although the authors 
will write as individuals and do not officially represent the Committee 
or the Association, these articles will deal with topics closely asso- 
ciated with the problems dealt with in the survey. In addition to an 
introductory article by Professor Munro and an article by Professor 
Dodge reporting upon his findings, there will be contributions by Pro- 
fessors Bode, Craig, Judd, Richtmyer, and Packer, and by President 
Wilkins and Dr. Charles A. Beard. It is expected that these articles 
will treat of the problem of teaching in a broad way and will supple- 
ment the more specific studies of the Committee and help furnish a 
comprehensive basis for the discussion at the annual meeting. 


Communications from Chapters Concerning the Survey 


The Johns Hopkins Chapter of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors has considered the proposed program of the Com 
mittee on College and University Teaching. It was the consensus 
of opinion that the proposed program as published in the Bulletin 
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for March, 1932, is seriously inadequate, and it was unanimously 
voted to transmit to the Committee the views of the Johns Hopkins 
Chapter, as follows: 

It is the conviction of the chapter that there is no such thing as 
Good Teaching in the abstract, and that any program for the im- 
provement of teaching must at least take account of such factors as 
the following: 

1. Teacher variable: 

Different men may employ different methods or follow none with 
equal success. 

2. Student variable: 

(a) The composition, sources, and aims of the student body 
condition the success of any teaching method. 

(6) The preparation and age of individual students influence 
the effectiveness of teaching methods. 

3. Course variable: 

(a) The teaching of one subject may present entirely different 
problems from the teaching of another. 

(6) Even within a department different courses have different 
objectives. 

4. Institution variable: 

Identical methods would not necessarily be equally successful 
in Western state universities, New England colleges, tech- 
nological schools, pre-professional colleges, etc. 

The Johns Hopkins Chapter recognizes that these factors are not 
mutually exclusive, but insists that some such analysis is prereq- 
uisite to a full understanding of the problem. 


The Committee on College and University Teaching fully realizes 
that its preliminary statement (as published in the Bulletin for March, 
1932) is quite incomplete. This statement was not intended to 
be in any sense definitive. On the contrary it was expressly indicated 
to be “‘subject to further revision.’’ Nor has the Committee har- 
bored any idea that there is such a thing as “good teaching in the 
abstract.’ It has endeavored to concern itself with the actualities 
of teaching, both good and bad. The members of the Committee 
are also aware that different teachers may employ different methods 
with equal success. Indeed it has been farthest from the Committee's 
thought that it would find any single method or series of methods 
which could be recommended under all circumstances. The vari- 
ability of undergraduate students as well as of courses and institu- 
tions is self-evident and any group of men who undertake even a 
superficial survey of college teaching must necessarily keep this 
variability in mind. 
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It is the sense of the University of California (Berkeley) Chapter 
of the American Association of University Professors that an effective 
survey which might lead to improvement in college and university 
teaching cannot be made in the absence of proper definitions and 
valid tests of good teaching. The study of the efficiency of in- 
struction and its evaluation presents difficulties of such complexity 
that the chapter feels that hasty generalizations without a complete 
analysis of all factors should be carefully avoided. Moreover, 
these problems are so influenced by the character of the subject 
and the aims of the students in the subject that the chapter believes 
studies that are designed to evaluate the effectiveness of teaching 
should be specific in their scope and conducted by experts in the 
subjects of instruction. 


There will be no serious dissent, among members of the Com- 
mittee on College and University Teaching, from the general propo- 
sition enunciated by the University of California (Berkeley) 
Chapter. On the other hand it is appropriate to point out (as was 
done in the April issue of the Bulletin) that the time and money 
which Committee U has available do not permit an exploration 
into all the varied phases of the teaching problem. The framing 
of definitions and the construction of ‘‘valid tests’’ of good teaching, 
together with the making of studies which would be specific in their 
scope and conducted by experts in the subjects of instruction—an 
enterprise so inclusive would require a period of several years and 
would involve a large outlay of funds. Accordingly the Committee 
has set itself to study a few specific problems connected with the 
improvement of teaching and hopes that its work within this very 
limited field may at least indicate the largeness of the subject and 
the need of further funds for exploring it. In any event chapters 
may rest assured that hasty generalizations will be carefully avoided 
in any report that Committee U may make. 


W. B. Munro, Chairman 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF UNIVERSITY RESEARCH 
Aids to Research 


No one interested in research or ready and eager to engage in it 
need now lack for help and encouragement in any really worthwhile 
enterprise. Fifteen years ago this could not have been said in this 
country. Ten years ago it seemed as if only research in the natural 
sciences was deemed of value to the world. A few years later the 
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social sciences came into their own and now, with the American 
Council of Learned Societies to care for their interests, the arts and 
humanities are also getting their share of attention. The distribution 
of research fellowships is now good copy in all the newspapers and 
what is of more importance to our Association, such help is no longer 
confined to young beginners in the field, but may be enjoyed by 
competent and experienced men and women at any stage of their 
careers. 

The National Research Council reports that during the last two 
and one-half years it has distributed $200,000, in 290 grants averaging 
almost $700, chiefly to members of college and university faculties. 
Most of the grants were used for apparatus and technical assistance, 
but expenses of travel and field work have also been met from these 
funds. Last year the American Council of Learned Societies, be- 
sides awarding fourteen fellowships, made thirty-seven grants to 
individuals in aid of research. This year the number of applicants 
was still larger than last year and the Council has reserved a certain 
amount for “emergency grants’ of not more than one hundred 
dollars each, to be used in special cases for those applying too late 
for consideration at its annual meeting in March. The Council 
may also assist projects of foreign scholars ‘which are of sufficient 
merit and importance to warrant such action.” 

The number of universities and even colleges having funds of their 
own for assisting their faculty in carrying on research is constantly 
on the increase. Last March Harvard made thirty-seven awards, 
totalling more than $52,000, the income from special gifts and 
bequests, to members of her own faculty in aid of research projects. 
It is interesting to note that of these awards seventeen were for 
research in physical and biological sciences, two in mathematical, 
four in historical, four in social sciences, and twelve in literature, 
language, and the arts, a very well balanced distribution. 

The research worker needs material fully as much as he needs 
money and what laboratories are to the worker in natural sciences, 
libraries are to the student of humanities in its wider sense. He must 
have books, periodicals, and manuscripts for his work. He must 
know where to find them. This need the American Council of 
Learned Societies and the Social Science Research Council are 
helping to meet in a volume just published: ‘Survey of Activities of 
American Agencies in Relation to Materials for Research in the 
Social Sciences and the Humanities,’ in which both Councils have 
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cooperated, and which is obtainable from either. It enumerates all 
general agencies, associations, institutions, etc., ready to supply 
information or guidance in the field, which includes “all studies but 
the exclusively physical, mathematical, and biological sciences.”’ 
It also lists, state by state, all the important libraries, whether 
public, university, or college, all museums, historical societies, 
private collections, etc., which contain material likely to be useful 
to the investigator, briefly characterizing each collection and indi- 
cating the subjects, periods, and catagories in which it is particularly 
strong. While not full enough to give much detail it will help the 
worker to learn where material in his own special line is likely to be 
found. It seems unfortunate that the index does not refer to sub- 
ject matter as well as to institutions. 

A curious omission in enumerating the resources of special uni- 
versity libraries is that of the Speck Collection of Goetheana at Yale, 
which is second only to that at Weimar and which is undoubtedly 
the most interesting and valuable collection in this country in the 
field of Germanics. 

The two Councils hope to continue the work so well begun and to 
encourage others to complete and supplement it by more detailed 
studies, lists, catalogues, etc., as well as by photoscopic reproduction 
of manuscripts and reprints of rare books. They would like to 
influence libraries of all kinds to build up their collections in special 
branches or subjects, rather than to duplicate those of neighboring 
institutions. In short, this is but the beginning of a long series of 
valuable projects in which many members of this Association will 
doubtless sooner or later cooperate. 


MarIAN P. WuitNey, Chairman 
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UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS, RESTRICTION OF POLITICAL ACTIVITY 
Resolution Adopted by the Board of Trustees 


When any member of the University staff becomes a candidate 
for public office, or takes an active part in the support of any political 
party or a candidate for office, he thereby automatically severs his 
connection with the University; provided that this shall not apply 
to county and municipal affairs. 


IowA STATE COLLEGE, ACADEMIC INCOMES AND PLANES OF LIVING 


Extracts from Article by Elizabeth E. Hoyt and Viola C. Meints 


In the spring of 1931 schedules of incomes and expenditures were 
collected from 75 faculty families of all academic ranks at Iowa 
State College. No question of adequacy of income came into the 
study, either as motive on the part of the investigators or as ex- 
pression of opinion on the part of the faculty. Classifications were 
made as comparable as possible with those used in the study of the 
University of California made by Jessica B. Peixotto and published in 
1927 as “Getting and Spending at the Professional Standard of 
Living.’ The average size of families, 3.5 persons, was the same. 
The results show certain surprising similarities to, and some no less 
striking differences from, the earlier study. 

The average income reported at Iowa State College was $4106.79, 
at California, $5343.50. Medians in the two cases were $4180 and 
$4784.17. The average basic salary, $3411.64, at lowa State 
College, included remuneration for summer school in 31 cases; 
average salary actually comparable with the nine months’ salary 
of most colleges would be about $3200, or 78 per cent of total net 
income. The average salary was $3375.76, 63 per cent of total net 
income at California. 

At Iowa State College, earnings of faculty over and above regular 
salary amounted to an average of $320.14; as 31 of the group, 
however, received a regular salary in which payment for summer 
school was included, it is necessary to add to their additional earnings 
the portion of salary properly pro-rated to summer school in order to 
compare their situation correctly with that of members of other 
faculties. This would make the average additional earnings of the 
whole group equivalent to about $500. 
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Although the average amount of faculty earnings in addition to 
salary was higher at California than at Iowa State College, the 
proportion of faculty having such earnings was higher at the latter 
institution—89 per cent as compared with 74 per cent at California. 

The following are the percentages spent by each whole group 
for the five major expenditure classifications at Iowa State College 
and at California: 


Iowa University 
State of 
College California 
Food 14.1 16.2 
Clothing 7.6 8.8 
Shelter 15.7 15.8 
House operation 12.8 13.5 
Miscellaneous, including savings 49.8 45.6 


The group with the larger total expenditures spent relatively 
more, not less, than the other for food, and less, not more, than the 
other for miscellaneous items. 

Among Miscellaneous Expenses, the costs of Recreation and 
Health were relatively greater in the California group, 5.2 per cent 
and 5.7 per cent, as against 4.3 and 3.2 per cent in the Iowa group. 
The most striking contrast of all, however, was in Insurance and 
Savings. All the faculty put aside something for insurance or savings 
at Iowa State College as against 96 per cent of the California faculty, 
but the proportions of income so allocated differed very much. The 
Iowa group gave 8.5 per cent to insurance and 13.6 per cent to savings, 
the California group, 13.1 per cent for the two together. 

Our comparison shows us that members of the same profession 
may have practically the same planes of living in most respects and 
yet notably diverge in respect to a few items. 

The Iowa group was under less pressure than the California 
group for certain elements of conspicuous consumption. This 
pressure would be more likely to exist where professors, their wives, 
and children are constantly thrown with families of higher income 
groups in other professions and in business, as at Berkeley and New 
Haven, than at an institution where the faculty itself largely sets the 
approved standard of living for the community, as at Ames. 

A rather profound question emerges, that of testing the social 
adequacy of incomes. Even if one is able to demonstrate an income 
as inadequate to meet the requirements of a given group, as the 
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investigators believed they did at Yale and California, that is cer- 
tainly not to endow the “‘approved”’ scale with social justification. 

In the past, studies of scales of living have emphasized problems 
of distribution of income but have not gone very deeply into problems 
of consumption. We need more income and expenditure studies 
presented in such form that the amounts and proportions of separate 
items among different groups may be accurately compared. 


American Economic Review, vol. xxii, no. 1 


New YorkK UNIVERSITY, CONFERENCE 


The Council and Senate of New York University have issued 
invitations for a conference on the general subject, ‘““The Obligation 
of Universities to the Social Order,’’ to be held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York, on the 15th, 16th, and 17th of November. 

A part of the world is charging the universities with responsibility 
for the present situation. It is said that the success of these institu- 
tions in the cultivation of physical science is reflected in an industrial 
development in which production is dangerously out of adjustment 
with distribution and consumption; that society can now produce 
more than society knows how to use; that a new development of the 
social sciences is needed, comparable with that of the physical 
sciences, and capable of assuring a new balance of the physical and 
the spiritual in human affairs. It has been agreed on all hands that a 
conference of universities for the consideration of questions such 
as these might clarify the views and purposes of our institutions of 


-higher education, and point the ways in which they may more 


fruitfully serve the coming age. The economic, governmental, moral, 
and international aspects of university leadership will be separately 
considered. 

New York University has sought, and has been happy to receive, 
the active participation of leaders of other universities and related 
institutions in the shaping of plans and programs for this conference. 


RuSSELL SAGE COLLEGE, POLICY FOR ACADEMIC TENURE 


The following rules have been adopted after correspondence with 
the officers of the Association: 

1. Every new member of the faculty will be engaged on a tem- 
porary basis. This temporary period of time will be of two years’ 
duration unless either grave moral delinquency or gross incompetence 
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should make it necessary for the college to terminate such service 
at an earlier date. 

2. During the second year of this trial period, either the college 
or the teacher may terminate the latter’s connection with the college 
by the serving of a notice, six months prior to the end of the second 
academic year.' 

3. A. If, during this trial period, a member of the faculty holding 
the rank of assistant, associate, or full professor proves entirely satis- 
factory to the college and wishes to remain in his position, the college 
will then offer him a contract of indefinite tenure. 

B. If, during this trial period, a member of the faculty holding 
the rank of instructor proves entirely satisfactory to the college and 
wishes to remain in his position, the college may, at its discretion 
and upon recommendation of its Faculty Committee, either 


a. extend the trial period for two more years, or 
b. offer him a contract of indefinite tenure. 


4. No member of the faculty who has received a contract of 
indefinite tenure, except for grave moral delinquency or gross in- 
competence, will be dismissed or refused reappointment later than 
one full academic year before the proposed termination of his services. 

5. In case dismissal is necessary, after a member of the faculty 
has received a contract of indefinite tenure, a statement of the grounds 
for such action will be formulated and transmitted to the individual 
in writing. 

6. Each such individual shall then have the right to appear 
before the Executive and Faculty Committees of the Board of 
Trustees meeting in joint session, at which time he will be given an 
opportunity to present in full his side of the case.” 

7. The results of this hearing will then be reported to the Board 
of Trustees as a whole. 

8. The final decision will rest with the Board of Trustees as a 
whole. 

9. A copy of this policy regarding academic tenure will be pre- 
sented to each new member of the faculty prior to his original ap- 
pointment and his acceptance of the appointment will indicate his 


understanding and acceptance of this policy. 


1 In case a teacher desires it, he will be released on less than six months’ notice if this can be 
done without serious embarrassment to the college. 

2 In case the grounds for dismissal involve professional incompetence, the Chairman of 
the Executive Committee shall invite the Academic Dean of the College and one or more 
scholars in the field represented by the individual being dismissed to advise with the duly 
appointed members of the two committees at this hearing. Such scholars may be chosen from 
the faculty of either this or some other institution. 
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RUTGERS UNIVERSITY, STATUTES 


The office has received from the State Board of Regents of New 
Jersey a copy of its third annual report, in which the regents under- 
take to clarify and readjust relations between the State and Rutgers 
University. This includes a plan for a new type of university organi- 
zation, with the title University of New Jersey. No immediate 
legislation is sought, but the matter is being presented to various 
groups throughout the State. 


TULANE UNIVERSITY, RESOLUTIONS IN REGARD TO COURSES IN 
EDUCATION 


At a recent meeting of the Tulane Chapter, after discussion in 
several previous meetings, the following resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted: 

The Tulane Chapter of the American Association of University 
Professors wishes to go on record as strongly opposed to the move- 
ment to require courses in ‘‘education’’ of prospective college and 
university teachers. We have based our position on the following 
observations and judgments: 

(1) We do not believe that the proposed measure would im- 
prove college and university teaching, for education courses are often 
poorly organized, with meager subject matter, and low academic 
standards. 

(2) Educationists have in the past all too often made proposals 
without adequate investigation, and their methods of research have 
all too often been faulty, yielding conclusions of little permanent 
value. 

(3) Almost complete control of elementary and secondary 
education has been in their hands for a considerable period, and the 
results of this control have been disappointing. 

(4) Educationists have often used their control of university 
appointment offices to spread educationist propaganda, and to 
increase enrolment in education courses; and have discriminated 
against candidates who are particularly well qualified in their re- 
spective fields, in favor of candidates whose qualifications consist 
largely of courses in education. 

(5) It is our opinion that, whatever merits courses in methods of 
teaching may have for teachers in elementary schools, such methods 
courses are of considerably less value to teachers of college subjects, 
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who need primarily a thorough grounding in the subject matter 
of their special fields. 

(6) Finally, it is our judgment that the departments of specializa- 
tion are the ones best qualified to improve college teaching, and that 
any courses in methods or problems of teaching should be given 
by the departments themselves, not by the departments of education. 

For these reasons we oppose any extension of educationist direction 
and control into college and university teaching. 


The Committee recommends to the Tulane Chapter: 

(1) That this Chapter petition Committee ‘‘X’’ to request 
scientific and professional societies, such as The Society for the 
Promotion of Engineering Education, The American Society of 
Physics Teachers, The Association of American Law Schools, The 
American Economic Association, Division of Chemical Educa- 
tion, American Chemical Society, etc., to assist the Committee 
in its study of the problems of college and university teaching by 
informing the Committee (a) as to what studies and investigations 
of the problems of teaching they may have made or may now be 
making and as to the results of such studies; ()) as to the opinions 
and convictions of their membership on the function and usefulness 
of professional education courses in the training of teachers in their 
respective fields. 

(2) That the members of this Chapter who are members of 
scientific and professional societies be requested to take advantage 
of all opportunities which may present themselves to bring the 
questions included in Recommendation (1) above before their 
respective societies for discussion. 

(3) That this Chapter request the Tulane Chapter of Phi Beta 
Kappa to consider the advisability of requesting the United Chapters 
of Phi Beta Kappa to consider the discussion of the aforementioned 
questions. 

H. W. Mose ey, Secretary, Tulane Chapter 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT, CHAPTER NOTE 


The Vermont Chapter has held monthly meetings with luncheons 
and discussions from November to March, inclusive. The average 
attendance of these meetings has been 33. Among the topics dis- 
cussed were Abraham Flexner’s Book, ‘The American College,” 
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“The Haverford College Project,” ‘“The Harvard Housing Plan,’ 
“The Federal Control of Education,’’ ‘The Chicago University 
Curricula,” etc. Also under the auspices of this chapter a University 
Colloquium on Teaching has been held, this meeting being attended 
by some fifty members of the University staff. 
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COMMUNICATION 
BREADTH OF POLICY FOR THE ASSOCIATION 


The American Association of University Professors should not 
be a teachers’ protective association merely, but should also concern 
itself with the problem how we may make ourselves as a profession 
more efficient and effective both within and beyond the college 
campus. Problems of salary increase, teaching load, sabbatical 
leave, retiring allowance, academic freedom, security of tenure, 
and the like, are important; but they owe their importance not 
to their own intrinsic worth but to the worth of the end which they 
subserve—this, namely: that, freed from the worry and limitations 
which unsatisfactory conditions in these regards impose upon us, 
we may devote our time and energy to our main task and should 
have to concern ourselves only with the problem how to make our 
teaching more effective. Even, therefore, in its function as a pro- 
tective association, the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors does not seek to protect inefficiency and to wrest undue ad- 
vantages from reluctant administrations and boards; but it seeks, 
in cooperation with administrations and boards, to secure conditions 
under which college teachers may render their best service to the 
university and the community. 

Medical teaching has won popular recognition of its right to 
adequate financial support, and so in a lesser degree have some 
other branches of “practical’’ education. These may, perhaps, 
have a more obvious case—though by no means a stronger one— 
than have those departments which are devoted to the humani- 
ties. But even the humanities can make their case more obvious 
by making their activity more effective; 7. e., by increasing their 
social contacts and contributions, and by offering intelligent lead- 
ership where needed. There are some who hold that no great social 
reform has in the past arisen through intelligent leadership, but only 
through violence. We are due, they think, for new measures of 
social reform; and if the country is not given wise leadership, we are 
faced with the prospect of violence. How far are college teachers 
giving the necessary leadership? The impossibility of measuring the 
intangibles prevents an accurate estimate of their influence. But so 
far as having their names before the public is concerned, one can count 
them on the fingers of one hand. Society, however, would have 
no lack of nationally and internationally minded leaders if college 
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teachers could also be moulders of public opinion. And society would 
have been honey-combed with intelligent followers, if in the past we 
had been as concerned with the development of character as with 
the devising of curricula. 

Few of our students learn to take an unselfish and intelligent 
interest in campus affairs, far less therefore in national politics. 
Were we really fitting them to be citizens of the republic, should 
they not show themselves honest and intelligent in campus activities? 
How is our failure in this respect to be remedied? 

The fault may lie deeper than our classroom and campus ac- 
tivities. For, if it be true that we do fail to develop in our students 
the qualities expected of educated men and women, the reason may 
be that we ourselves have no well defined notion as to what con- 
stitutes true education; that we lack a sense of the larger purpose 
of the university to which our individual services are contributory. 
No one likes to think that any college teacher puts his own interests 
ahead of those of the university, or insists upon the claims of his own 
department to the detriment of others. Yet in practice this seems 
to be what we do. And the reason probably is that we are ignorant. 
We know very little of what is going on in other departments of our 
own schools; far less of what goes on in other schools of the uni- 
versity and in other universities of the land; still less do we have a 
sense of a common goal to which our varied and specialized services 
are contributory. 

Here, it seems to me, lies a unique opportunity for the American 
Association of University Professors to help develop a sense of 
solidarity in the staff—as well as between the staff, administration, 
and board on the one hand, between staff and students on the other, 
and finally between the educational institutions of America—by 
rallying us around common educational interests and problems. 
And when, by unofficial interchange of ideas with each other in the 
American Association of University Professors meetings, we arrive, 
not indeed at any absolute agreement as to methods, but at a general 
consensus of opinion as to the aim of education and the character of 
the educated man and woman, then, perchance, we may be more 
vital and constructive in the classroom, on the campus, and in the 
more formal and official discussions of senate and faculty meetings. 

L. P. CHAMBERS 
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MEMBERSHIP 
ACTIVE MEMBERS ELECTED 


The Committee on Admissions announces the election of three 
hundred and thirty-five active and one hundred and thirty-eight junior 
members, as follows: 


Adelphi College, Lulu Maynard; University of Alabama, Stuart Graves, 
T. Earle Johnson, James L. Kassner; Allegheny College, Clifford W. Skinner; 
University of Arkansas, Ruth B. Cranz; Augustana College, Isaac M. Anderson, 
William E. Cederberg, Fritiof Fryxell, Alrik T. Gustafson, Alma Johnson, Karl 
G. Larson, John P. Magnusson, Oscar L. Nordstrom, Margaret Olmsted, Hilma 
E. Peterson, Albert F. Schersten, Lowell V. Simpson, Henry F. Staack, Axel 
R. Wallin; Beloit College, John P. Deane, Ernst G. Mathews; Boston Univer- 
sity, Jesse B. Davis, M. H. Donaldson, Edward J. Eaton, Winslow Loveland, 
George M. Sneath, Osbert W. Warmingham; Brooklyn College, George Bacha- 
rach, Frances S. Childs, Benjamin R. Coonfield, Rose D. Fitzgerald, Paul Gipfel, 
Jane Herendeen, Howard W. Hintz, Max A. Luria, N. Elizabeth Monroe, Doro- 
thea R. Mossman, Joseph Pearl, Helen A. Sherman, Harry Slochower, Mary 
Stack, William J. Temple, Maurice J. Valency, Roland M. Whittaker, Theresa 
Wolfson, Hugo Zahnd, Belle Zeller; Brown University, Harry L. Krall; Univer- 
sity of Buffalo, Benjamin G. Baker, J. Wright Beach, G. H. Cartledge, Charles H. 
Gauger, Eleanor L. Lattimore, Olive P. Lester, Earl J. McGrath, Harriet F. 
Montague, Carleton F. Scofield, Charles A. Winter, Ruth Witherstine; Butler 
University, Mabel F. Arbuthnot, Merwyn G. Bridenstine, A. Campbell Garnett, 
Emily M. Helming, Kathryn J. Journey, Bruce L. Kershner, Frederick D. Kersh- 
ner, George F. Leonard, Toyozo W. Nakarai, John D. Perry, Sarah T. Sisson, 
Hazel Whisenand, Ida B. Wilhite; University of California (Los Angeles), Lily B. 
Campbell, Verz Goddard; Carnegie Institute of Technology, Samuel B. Ross; 
Carroll College, Leone G. Bryhan, Margaret Constance; University of Chicago, 
Samuel H. Nerlove; City College, Oscar Buckvar, Robert Jahrling, Frank Man- 
kiewicz, Federico Rico-y-Fraga; Colorado Agricultural College, Merle A. Good- 
win, Hazen B. Pingrey; Colorado School of Mines, Leon S. Ward; University of 
Colorado, Martin F. Gaudian; Columbia University, Mary L. Caldwell; Con- 
necticut Agricultural College, E. Charlotte Rogers, George B. Saul; Cornell 
University, Lorenzo A. Richards; Culver-Stockton College, Ronald J. Neil; 
Dartmouth College, Donald Bartlett, Philip S. Broughton, Clarence J. Campbell, 
Dean Chamberlin, Michael Choukas, Gordon H. Gliddon, Louis W. Ingram, 
Bruce W. Knight, Churchill Lathrop, Leonard B. McWhood, George F. Thomas, 
Homer P. Whitford, George C. Wood; University of Delaware, Cecil C. Lynch, 
Jr.; DePauw University, Fowler D. Brooks, Harry B. Gough, Francis C. Tilden; 
Colleges of the City of Detroit, Emelyn E. Gardner, Frederick C. Irwin, Frank L. 
Kemmer, Katharine Ripman; University of Detroit, Albert Gartner, A. T. Keene; 
Dickinson College, C. R. Walther Thomas; Drake University, Alfred J. Pearson, 
Lee O. Yoder; Earlham College, W. Perry Kissick; Elmira College, Georgia 
Harkness; Fairmont State Normal School, Virginia Gaskill; George Washington 
University, Harold F. Harding; Georgetown University, James B. Mann; Georgia 
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School of Technology, Harold A. Bunger, Harold B. Friedman; Georgia State 
College for Women, Gussie H. Tabb; University of Georgia, Charles J. Brock- 
man, George G. Connelly, Ellis H. Dixon, John E. Drewry, Thomas F. Green, Jr., 
James E. Greene, John C. Meadows, John H. Mote, John W. Nuttycombe, 
Francis W. Powell, Edwin D. Pusey, Lloyd B. Raisty, Robert C. Wilson, William 
H. Wrighton; Gettysburg College, William C. Waltemyer; Greensboro Col- 
lege, Edward E. Ayers, Paul M. Ginnings, Elliott O. Watson; Hamilton College, 
Carroll L. Christenson; Harris Teachers College, John D. Whitney; Idaho 
State Normal School (Lewiston), Iver N. Madsen; University of Illinois, Ray- 
mond H. Lounsbury; Iowa State Teachers College (Cedar Falls), Iris M. Brana- 
gan; University of lowa, Margaret Alterton, Grace E. Chaffee, Walter L. Daykin, 
Erich Lindemann, John C. McGalliard, Anne E. Pierce, Theodore G. Standing, 
Joseph Tiffin; Johns Hopkins University, J. Alvin Bearden, Emil Ott; Kansas 
State Teachers College (Emporia), Victor T. Trusler, Clair K. Turner; Lafayette 
College, Ernest M. Fernald, Robert W. Hunt; Lake Forest College, Robert R. 
Logan; McKendree College, James Dolley; University of Maine, Edward F. 
Dow, H. W. Smith; Marshall College, Albert G. Moseley, Jr.; University of 
Maryland, L. A. Black, Albert L. Schrader; Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Philip Franklin; Michigan State College, Marie Dye, Irma H. Gross; 
Michigan State Normal College (Ypsilanti), Ella M. Wilson; University of Michi- 
gan, Arthur S. Aiton, Stanley D. Dodge, Dwight L. Dumond, Frank E. Eggleton, 
Edward S. Everett, Russell C. Hussey, Harold J. McFarlan, Camillo P. Merlino, 
Norman E. Nelson, Francis S. Onderdonk; University of Minnesota, Burton J. 
Robertson, Joseph R. Starr, Lawrence D. Steefel, George M. Stephenson; Uni- 
versity of Missouri, William L. Bradshaw, Clair V. Mann, M. D. Overholser; 
University of Montana, Edward M. Little; Morehead State Teachers College, 
Arthur Y. Lloyd; Mount Holyoke College, Martha B. Fincke; Muhlenberg 
College, Albert G. H. Fasig, Truman Koehler, Walter L. Seaman; University of 
Nebraska, Wilhelm K. Pfeiler, Charles C. Weidemann; Nebraska Wesleyan 
University, Marietta Snow; University of Nevada, John R. Gottardi, Paul A. 
Harwood; University of New Hampshire, Leonard Buell; New York University, 
Elizabeth Burris-Meyer, August A. De Bard, Jr., Rudolf Kagey, William H. O. 
McGehee; North Carolina State College, E. M. Bernstein, B. F. Brown, C. G. 
Doak, Garnet W. Forster, Roswell W. Henninger, Hayes A. Richardson; Uni- 
versity of North Dakota, Isaac S. Corn, Philip J. Green, George A. Henry; North- 
western University, Lawrence Babb, Neva L. Boyd, Norman Bradish, George J. 
Cady, Joseph M. Carriére, Cornelius C. Cunningham, Lawrence Egbert, Hubert 
C. Heffner, Rensselaer W. Lee, Grace E. Manson, Clarence T. Simon, May W. 
Simons, W. Mason Smith, Myron H. Umbreit, Coleman Woodbury; Ohio State 
University, V. Dewey Annakin; Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
Glenn B. Hawkins, Frank Hladky; Park College, John Barnes; Pennsylvania 
State College, Hugo Bezdek, Anne E. Boyd, Hatty Dahlberg, Elwood C. Davis, 
Vernon R. Haber, Philip R. Hall, Clinton L. Harris, Herbert Koepp-Baker, 
Frank H. Koos, Francis M. du Mont, Phyllis K. Sprague; University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Kenneth Braddock-Rogers, Edward W. Carter, J. Erskine Hawkins, James 
Mulhern, Enos E. Witmer; University of Pittsburgh, Ford E. Curtis, Gladys M. 
Hathaway, James H. Potts, Verne Wright; Purdue University, Otis C. Trimble; 
University of Redlands, Dorothy Page; Rice Institute, F. E. Max Freund; Uni- 
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versity of Rochester, Luville T. Steadman; Rollins College, Royal W. 
France, Alfred J. Hanna, Evelyn Newman; Russell Sage College, Ruth A. Folger; 
Rutgers University, Alicia Acosta, Eva Loudon, Richard C. Reager; St. Lawrence 
University, Alida A. Martin; St. Mary’s College (California), Arthur S. Campbell; 
Simmons College, Bertha R. Coffman, Howard O. Stearns; South Dakota State 
College, L. M. Hrudka; University of the South, William H. MacKellar, Robert 
Petry; University of Southern California, Benjamin A. G. Fuller; Southwestern 
College, Hugh Altvater; Swarthmore College, Edward H. Cox, Paul Lewinson, 
Walter J. Scott, Charles B. Shaw, Winthrop R. Wright; Syracuse University, 
John M. Baker, Joseph D. Clark; Temple University, J. Lloyd Bohn, J. Alston 
Clark, Ames Johnston, Elisabeth Schneider; Tennessee State Teachers College 
(Murfreesboro), A. Lloyd Taylor; Texas State College for Women, William D. 
Moore; Texas State Teachers College (Canyon), Angie Debo; Texas Tech- 
nological College, Helen Boysen; Thiel College, Jonathan B. Ladd, Louis F. 
Wagschal; University of the City of Toledo, Russell Bowers; Trinity University 
(Texas), Emilie A. Meinhardt; Union College, Franklin C. Chillrud; Medi- 
cal College of Virginia, Webb B. Gurley, A. O. James; Virginia State Teachers 
College (East Radford), John W. Humphreys; Virginia State Teachers College 
(Farmville), John P. Wynne; University of Virginia, Stringfellow Barr, Rowland 
A. Egger, Nils Hammarstrand, Ben Z. Linfield, Eustace E. Windes; Wagner 
College, Roy C. Hanaway; Washburn College, Theophilus L. Bearse, Winifred 
Hansen; Washington and Lee University, Forest Fletcher, O. W. Riegel; Uni- 
versity of Washington, Robert C. Miller; Washington University, Gabriel 
Ferrand, Harvey J. Howard, Oliver E. Norton, R. Morell Schmitz, Gordon H. 
Scott, George D. Williams; Wellesley College, Emily C. Brown; Wesleyan 
University, Joseph S. Daltry; West Virginia University, Thomas C. Billig, Flora 
R. Hayes; Western College for Women, Isabel St. J. Bliss, Clara H. Mueller, 
Lucy J. Watt; Western Reserve University, James C. Gray, Theodore Newcomb; 
Wheaton College, Eleanor E. Randall; Willamette University, William C. Jones; 
Wilson College, Beatrice Hadam; University of Wisconsin, Harold Bennett, 
R. W. Husband, Samuel M. McElvain, A. D. Winspear; University of Wyoming, 
Mary J. Brown; Yale University, R. G. Meader, Edward Sapir. 


TRANSFERS FROM JUNIOR TO ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP 


Battle Creek College, Stanley Hartsell; Boston University, Max R. Grossman; 
University of Cincinnati, Eleanor Bisbee; University of Delaware, Kermit W. 
Oberlin; Fairmont State Teachers College, Herman A. Shutts; University of 
Florida, Daniel C. Swanson; University of Illinois, Felix Legrand; Iowa State 
College, Louise L’Engle; Lehigh University, C. G. Beardslee; Marshall College, 
Claude E. Crumb; Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Brainerd A. Thresher; 
University of Minnesota, Elio D. Monachesi; Princeton University, Robert N. 
Cunningham, Jr.; Simmons College, Feltus W. Sypher; State College of Wash- 
ington, Francis J. Bowman, Don C. Allen; Wisconsin State Teachers College 
(La Crosse), Alvida Ahlstrom. 


JUNIOR MEMBERS ELECTED 


Adelphi College, Mary J. Cobb, Martha C. Toothill, Marion Viets; University 
of Arizona, Mildred Fehnley; University of Arkansas, Elsie B. Calvin; Baylor 
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College, Helen M. Bryant; Beloit College, William A. Bledsoe; Boston Uni- 
versity, Obed Z. Asp, Francis S. Bernauer, Dorothy R. Davis, L. Harold DeWolf, 
Hyman I. Essrog, Earl H. Furgeson, Walter G. Muelder, Samuel L. Rodriguez, 
Donald H. Savage, Harley H. Zeigler; Brooklyn College, Ralph C. Benedict, 
Richard B. Conklin, Edward I. Fenlon, George O. Perez; Brown University, 
Cletus O. Oakley, Newton Underwood; California Institute of Technology, 
John H. A. Brahtz, Edward W. Neuman; University of California, E. F. H. 
Burje, Alfred L. Buckman, Ronald F. MacLennan, Fritz Melz, Clifford E. 
Smith, Samuel L. Thorndike; Carroll College, Philip H. Schuster; Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Kwang S. Yum; Clark University, Gerald M. Kendall; Colum- 
bia University, Isa R. MclIlwraith; Dartmouth College, Herbert R. Childs, 
Ralph E. Miller, Joseph G. Pollard; Colleges of the City of Detroit, Sidney 
Glazer; DePauw University, Franklin P. Inglis; Drury College, Frederic 
W. Horner, Paul H. Johnstone; Florida State College for Women, Hugh L. 
Waskom; University of Georgia, Thomas H. Whitehead; Grinnell College, 
Blanche S. Leonard; Harvard University, Edward B. Hinckley, Kurt E. Rosinger; 
Hunter College, Solomon Bluhm; University of Illinois, James H. Bartlett, 
Virginia B. Hanawalt, Lowell S. Selling; Illinois Wesleyan University, Milford 
R. Waddell; Indiana University, Imri M. Blackburn; Iowa State Teachers 
College (Cedar Falls), Josef F. Nelson; University of Iowa, Harold W. Beams, 
Arthur C. Berdahl, Erwin von Graff, Marjorie E. Hough, N. W. McGee, Lothrop 
Smith; Johns Hopkins University, Richard H. Lee, John M. Stephens; Marshall 
College, Robert L. Britton, Walter M. Dove, Leslie J. Todd; Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, John K. Rouleau; University of Missouri, Helmut 


' Rehder; Morehead State Teachers College, Linus A. Fair; Mount Holyoke 


College, Nadiashda Galli-Shohat; University of Nebraska, Earl H. Bell; New 
York University, G. Castillejo-Convers; North Carolina State College, Joe E. 
Moore; University of North Carolina, Mattie E. Edwards; Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Rex M. Collier, Ernst A. Dauer, Glenn W. Rainey; Ohio State University, 
Samuel A. Kramer, Alfred Landé; Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, Claude G. Schmitt; Pennsylvania State College, T. Robert Bassett, Scott 
S. Geesey, William M. Lepley, James H. Lum, John S. Naylor, John L. G. 
Weysser, Robert P. Wray; University of Pennsylvania, Winslow N. Hallett; 
University of Pittsburgh, John C. Amundson, J. Stewart Hunter; University of 
Rochester, Benita Mossman; St. Lawrence University, T. Elliot Weier; Simmons 
College, Albert J. Harris; Smith College, Katherine Hornbeak; University of 
Southern California, Bruce Browne, Virginia H. Moses; University of Texas, 
Grover C. Kenyan; Medical College of Virginia, James L. Spencer, Vincent R. 
Trapozzano; University of Virginia, Herman C. Hesse; Washington and Lee 
University, F. James Barnes, II, Karl W. Fischer; State College of Washington, 
Josephine Yocum; Washington University, Edna T. Hawley, Helen McLellan; 
Wells College, John D. Graham; College of William and Mary, Theodore S. 
Cox; University of Wisconsin, Heinz S. Bluhm, Ralph P. Rosenberg; Yale Uni- 
versity, Eugen Kahn, Daniel Raffel; Not in University connection, Janet Brecken- 
ridge (Candidate M.S., Columbia University), Meadville, Pa.; William H. 
Burton (Ph.D., University of Cincinnati), Barboursville, W. Va.; Oliver W. 
Cass, Oklahoma City, Okla.; Margaret von Falkenberg (Ph.D., Johns Hop- 
kins University), Cleveland, O.; Nevin C. Fisk, Coleraine, Minn.; George 
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W. Gardiner, Washington, D. C.; Eleanor H. Graves (M.A., University of 
North Carolina), Geneva, New York; Amy B. Greene (M.A., University of 
Chicago), New York, N. Y.; Ella A. Hatch (M.A., Northwestern Univer- 
sity), Minot, N. Dak.; Aaron P. Horst (Ph.D., University of Chicago), Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Kathryn Horst (Ph.D., Yale University), New York, N. Y.; 
Harry Houston (B.S., University of Alabama), Spring Hill, Alabama; Harry 
L. Kutz (M.A., Syracuse University), Northfield, Vt.; Charles A. Leker (M.A., 
University of Missouri), San German, Porto Rico; Lydia M. Lothrop (Ph.D., 
University of California), Washington, D. C.; John M. McGinnis (Ph.D., 
Yale University), Hollins, Va.; Burrus. Matthews (M.A., Union University). 
Grenada, Miss.; Harold T. Mead (M.S., University of Chicago), Oneonta, N. Y.; 
Luis E. Monge (B.S., Tufts College), Warrenton, Va.; William L. Nunn (M.A., 
Columbia University), Newark, N. J.; Clifford P. Osborne (Ph.D., University 
of Chicago), Mt. Freedom, N. J.; Orlie A. H. Pell (Ph.D., Columbia University), 
Hollins, Va.; John D. Perch (B.F.A., Yale University), New Haven, Conn.; 
Mary B. Rheude (M.A., Marquette University), Nazareth, Mich.; Helen F. 
Schick (Ph.D., Ohio State University), St. Louis, Mo.; Sylvia L. Thrupp (Ph.D., 
University of London), London, England; John L. Van Der Voort (M.A., Clark 
University), Northfield, Vt.; James C. White (M.S., University of Virginia), 
Flint, Mich. 
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NOMINATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


The following one hundred and four nominations for active mem- { 
bership and forty-six nominations for junior membership are printed | 
as provided under Article IV of the Constitution. Objection to any 
nominee may be addressed to the Secretary, 744 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C., or to the Chairman of the Committee on Admis- 
sions' and will be considered by the Committee if received before 
November 20, 1932. 

The Committee on Admissions consists of E. S. Brightman, 
Boston, Chairman; W.C. Allee, Chicago; A. L. Bouton, New York; 
H. L. Crosby, Pennsylvania; A. C. Lane, Tufts; A. O. Lovejoy, 
Johns Hopkins; W. T. Magruder, Ohio State; Julian Park, Buffalo. 


Henry F. Adams (Psychology), Michigan 

Francis T. Allen (Insurance), Temple 

Harold B. Allen (English), Shurtleff 

Karl J. R. Arndt (German), Goucher 

Percy L. Bailey, Jr. (Biology), City College (New York) 
John W. Ballard (Business Administration), Texas Christian 
Arthur M. Banta (Biology), Brown 

Lanas S. Barber (Zoology), Florida State for Women 
Edward R. Bascom (Physics), City of Detroit 

Benicia Batione (Spanish), Denver 

Bertha A. Bay (Business Administration), Westminster (Pennsylvania) 
Gerald E. Bentley (English), Chicago 

Edward J. Bird (Chemistry), City of Detroit 

M. Buford Blair (Physical Education), Virginia Polytechnic 
Carman G. Blough (Business Administration), North Dakota 
Joseph C. Bock (Physiological Chemistry), Marquette 
Sidney E. Bradshaw (Modern Languages), Furman 

Ewing P. Brady (Pathology), Washington (St. Louis) 

Alice L. Brown (Biology), Brenau 

Roy E. Brown (Political Science), North Dakota 

Anne G. Byrd (Physical Education), Augustana 

Thomas W. Cape (Sociology), North Dakota 

Guy S. Claire (Law), Oregon 

James E. Cox (English), North Dakota 

Philip R. V. Curoe (Education), Hunter 

Michael J. Demiashkevich (Education), George Peabody for Teachers 
G. E. Densmore (Speech), Michigan 

Howard M. Ehrmann (History), Michigan 

Llewellyn T. Evans (Biology), Robert 

Russell A. Fisher (Physics), Northwestern 


1 Nominations should in all cases be presented through the Washington Office, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C 
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Leo Friedman (Chemistry), Oregon 

G. G. Fullerton (Business Administration), Colorado 
Georges Gomez de Sarzana (Spanish), City of Detroit 
Carter V. Good (Education), Cincinnati 

Mozelle Hair (Sociology), Oregon 

Willis B. Hazleton (Commerce), Robert 

Paul Hinkle (Physical Education), Butler 

Ada C. Holme (Commerce), Southern California 

John E. Howard (Music), North Dakota 

Bert Hudgins (Geography), City of Detroit 

William A. Hunter (Law), George Washington 

George H. Huntington (Bible), Robert 

Charles L. Jamison (Business Administration), Michigan 
Joseph Jasper (Chemistry), City of Detroit 

Frank L. Johnson (English), North Dakota 

Roy L. Judkins (Physics), City of Detroit 

Donald D. Kennedy (Business Administration), Clarkson 
Jay C. Knode (Philosophy), New Mexico 

Walter S. Knox (Physical Education), Texas Christian 
Charles W. Knudsen (Education), George Peabody for Teachers 
William E. Kritch (Music), Illinois Wesleyan 

Tasso T. Lindsey (Industrial Education), George Peabody for Teachers 
Marion S. McDowell (Home Economics), Pennsylvania State 
Albert H. Marckwardt (English), Michigan 

Joseph Meidt (German), North Dakota 

Charles F. Metz (Physics, Chemistry), Park 

Laurence S. Moore (Sociology), Robert 

J. Moreno-Lacalle (Romance Languages), Rutgers 

Paul R. Morrow (Education), Georgia 

Paul J. Mundie (Social Sciences), Marquette 

Edwin P. Norris (English), Pennsylvania 

David F. Owens (Economics), Drake 

Warner F. Patterson (French), Michigan 

Carl A. Pearson (Physics), Simmons 

John R. Reinhard (English), Michigan 

Arthur E. Remick (Chemistry), City of Detroit 

J. Russell Robinson (Education), George Peabody for Teachers 
Roy E. Rodock (Science), Lewiston State Normal 

Joseph H. Roe (Biochemistry), George Washington 

A. G. Ronhovde (Political Science), North Dakota 

William J. Rose (Sociology), Dartmouth 

Arthur K. Saiki (Pathology), North Dakota 

Irvin W. Sander (Histology), City of Detroit 

G. Howard Satterfield (Biochemistry), North Carolina State 
Paul L. Schacht (English), Capital University 

L. A. Scipio (Mechanical Engineering), Robert 

Stewart Scrimshaw (Economics), Marquette 

Albert Sheppard (History), New York 
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Mary Shirley (Psychology), Minnesota 

Warren Spencer (Biology), Wooster 

Sara Stites (Economics), Simmons 

John R. Stockton (Commerce), Drake 

Spencer L. Stoker (Education), Texas State for Women 

W. E. Street (Engineering Drawing), Texas Technological 

J. B. Stroud (Psychology), Kansas State Teachers (Emporia) 
John L. Sullivan (Biology), Morehead State Teachers 
Blanche Tait (Biology), Georgia State for Women . 

Marino H. Tanzi (Modern Languages), City of Detroit 
Frederick Thiele (German), Hunter 

Cecil G. Tilton (Economics), Connecticut Agricultural 

John A. Tousaw (Business Administration), Temple 

William M. Trap (Philosophy), City of Detroit 

Joseph Tynan (English), City College (New York) 

Arthur Van Duren, Jr. (German), Michigan 

Norman G. Wann (Health Education), City of Detroit 
Albert Waugh (Economics), Connecticut Agricultural 
Frederick Weltzin (Education), North Dakota 

M. Elizabeth Westgate (Home Economics), Pennsylvania State 
George H. White (English), Okla. Agricultural and Mechanical 
W. D. Wilkinson (Geology), Oregon 

Edward F. Wilsey (Physics), Robert 

Ennis B. Womack (Chemistry), Middlebury 

Julian L. Woodward (Economics), Cornell 

William H. Worrell (Semitics), Michigan 


NOMINATIONS FOR JUNIOR MEMBERSHIP 


Fritiof O. Ander (History), Augustana 

R. Bowling Barnes (Physics), Johns Hopkins 

Arthur E. Boss (Chemistry), Oberlin 

Quirinus Breen (History), Hillsdale 

Wallace C. Brown (English), Michigan 

Carl F. Cori (Pharmacology), Washington (St. Louis) 
Giovanni E. Conterno (Music), City College (New York) 
Esther E. Dizmang (Music), Kansas State 

Larkin H. Farinholt (Chemistry), Johns Hopkins 

May E. Francis (Education), Texas 

Mowat G. Fraser (History), Columbia 

Raymond D. Gerwe (Chemistry), Cincinnati 

Charles M. Gewertz (Electrical Engineering), Mass. Inst. Tech. 
Carl Ginsburg (Romance Languages), Harvard 
Benjamin Grosbayne (Music), Brooklyn 

Norene Holliday (French), Columbia 

Howard O. Hollin (Education), Lewiston State Normal 
Florence E. Hooper (Chemistry), Yale 

Job E. Johnson (Classics), Harvard 
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John C. Johnson (Zoology), Western State College of Colorado 
Samuel F. Johnson (Christianity), Gustavus Adolphus 
Montgomery Knight (Aeronautical Engineering), Georgia School of Tech. 
Carl J. Kulsrud (History), Harvard 

George B. Lay (Zoology, Entomology), North Carolina State 
Robert W. Leeper (Psychology), Arkansas 

Ralph W. Leighton (Education), Oregon 

E. W. McCullough (Mining Engineering), Case School of Applied Science 
Holbrook M. MacNeille (Mathematics), Swarthmore 

Harriet Major (Education), George Peabody for Teachers 
Mary H. Marshall (English), Montana State 

J. Theodore Morgan (English), Skidmore 

Elizabeth Murphy (Biology), Yale 

Hans Nabholz (Physical Education), New York 

Horace J. Nickels (Comparative Religion), Chicago 

Robert J. Parker (History), California (Berkeley) 

Willard B. Pope (English), Harvard 

Joseph E. Price (English), Florida 

Vienna W. Roberts (Religion), Chicago 

Robert L. Sharp (English), Harvard 

Lawrence W. Slanetz (Biology), Yale 

Lillian Starr (Archaeology), Bryn Mawr 

Mary E. Taylor (Library), Columbia 

Victor A. Tiedjens (Horticulture), Rutgers 

Elliott Van Courtlandt (Classics), North Carolina 

Carl M. White (Philosophy), Cornell 

Daniel J. Whitener (History, Government), North Carolina 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF NOMINATIONS FOR ACTIVE 
MEMBERSHIP 


Katherine G. Blyley (English), Thiel 

Meredith F. Burrill (Geography), Okla. Agricultural and Mechanical 
Elliott McDowell (English), Louisville 

Frieda W. McFarland (Home Economics), Maryland 

William I. Miller (Mathematics), Pittsburgh 

Charles F. Nesbitt (Religion), Millsaps 

Paul W. Stansbury (Education), City of Toledo 

Signe I. Swensson (Speech), Thiel 


SUFPLEMENTARY LIST OF NOMINATIONS FOR JUNIOR 
MEMBERSHIP 


Robert A. Fisher (Chemical Engineering), Ohio State 
Edmund K. Hall (Anatomy), Louisville 

Hampden Lawson (Physiology), Louisville 

Edward C. Sweeney (Law), Louisville 


TEACHERS AVAILABLE 


Appointment Service Announcements 


The Appointment Service is open only to members but formal registration is neces- 
sary. Those interested in keyed vacancies may have duplicates of their registra- 
tion blanks transmitted to appointing officers on request. Non-registrants will be 
supplied with registration papers upon application. 


Members registered with the Appointment Service may have brief announcements 
inserted in the Teachers Available section at a charge of $1.00 per line for the 


first insertion and 50% of that amount for repetitions. Copy should reach the 
Washington Office not later than the 30th of the month preceding publication. 


Administrative officers who are interested in announcements under Teachers 
Available may upon inquiry receive additional information regarding candidates. 
Appointing officers are invited to report vacancies at their institutions. 


Teachers Available 


Chemistry: Ph.D. Nine years’ successful experience in college and 
university teaching. Research. Publications. Available at once. 
A 397 


Economics, Sociology: Ph.D. political science. Five years’ teaching 
experience. Research, banking and monetary problems. Pub- 
lications. Available immediately. A 398 


Education and Psychology: Man, 37, married, Ph.D. Columbia. 
Four years’ secondary school and seven years’ college teaching ex- 
perience. Publications. Desires position in college personnel, 
educational psychology, or measurements. A 399 


Engineering: M.Sc. M.I.T. and Harvard, D.Sc. M.I.T., single, 38. 
Nine years’ electrical engineering experience. Speaks Swedish, 
English, German; reading knowledge French. Prefers communica- 
tion engineering. Available at once. A 400 


English: Ph.D. Harvard 1921. Ten years’ experience directing 
graduate work. Foreign travel. Research. Publication. Com- 
parative literature in Middle Ages. Professorial rank; $5000; 
opportunity for research desired. A 401 


Mathematics: Woman, A.M. Experience in college teaching, familiar 
with correspondence courses from student’s standpoint. Desires 
part-time work correcting papers and planning courses for corre- 
spondence students. A 402 


Music: Woman, European and American training. Twelve years’ 
college experience in teaching, eleven years of that time as head of 
department. Special interest in music, history, and appreciation. 
Available September, 1933. A 403 
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Proposals for Changes in 
the American Plan of 
Higher Education 


THE COLLEGE 
AND 


SOCIETY 


Ernest Hatcu WILKINS 
PRESIDENT, OBERLIN COLLEGE 


“The ideas President Wilkins presents, 
whether you agree with them or not, 
are worthy of the attention not only 
of the educators for whom the book is 
written, but of all those who are con- 
cerned that public and private money 
expended upon education shall not 
have been spent vainly.” 

— Boston Evening Transcript 
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353 Fourth Avenue 
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APPOINTMENT SERVICE 


Vacancies for the year 1933 will be an- 
nounced during the coming months. No- 
tices in the Bulletin will be of assistance to 
appointing officers and to candidates, who 
are invited to make announcements under 


Vacancies Reported or Teachers Available. 


Copy should be received by the 30th of the 
month preceding date of publication. 


American Association of University Professors 
744 Jackson Place 
Washington, D. C. 
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